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- Renaissance Scholarship in America 


by LEICESTER BRADNER 


J ENAISSANCE scholarship in America has flourished with in- 
creasing tempo ever since the influx of materials for study began 
to accumulate in American libraries following the cessation of the 
first world war in 1918. Only in the nineteen-thirties, however, did 
Thenaissance scholars begin to feel the need for a synthesis of depart- 
mentalized researches which the medievalists in this country felt in 
the early nineteen-twenties. In part this feeling was produced by the 
growing volume and significance of Renaissance studies in this count- 
ry, but it certainly also owed its existence to the widespread efforts to 
redefine the nature and extent of the period itself. The popular myth 
that the Renaissance was the revival of light and joy after the bleak 
darkness of the Middle Ages was exploded by the better understand- 
ing of the great achievements of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
In consequence there was an active discussion of definitions, usually 
centering around the rejection or defense of Burkhardt’s theory. It 
may be mere provincialism on the part of an English professor to say 
that in those early days of the Renaissance movement that principal 
center of activity was the Comparative Literature Group on the Ren- 
aissance in the Modern Language Association, but so at any rate it 
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seems to me. Professor Hardin Craig, whose Enchanted Glass (1939) 
was an early important contribution to the synthesis of interdepart- 
} mental scholarship, was always a leader in these discussions. 
The turning point occurred in 1936 when Don Cameron Allen 
read a paper at the Modern Language Association entitled ‘Desiderata 
for further study of the Renaissance’. Allen was at that time located 
in Washington State College, and was thus geographically prevented 
from taking part in the conservations based upon his paper which 
spring up in the next year throughout the East and Middle West. 
Archer Taylor and Leicester Bradner served for a while as a sort of 
committee of correspondence to gather ideas and suggestions. Finally 
it was suggested that the advice of Waldo G. Leland, Executive Dir- 
ector of the American Council of Learned Societies, be sought. Mr. 
Leland took a great interest in the problem of organization and finally 
offered to have the A.C.L.S. sponsor (and finance) a conference of in- 
terested scholars in the field. This conference took place in Chicago in 
October 1937. The eight fields represented were: History, English, 
French, German, Classics, Philosophy, Italian and Bibliography. 

This conference submitted a report to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, rejecting the idea of founding a new learned socie- 
ty and recommending the establishment of a large and widely repres- 
entative committee, whose functions would be largely advisory, and 
a small executive group selected from this committee which would 
do actual planning and arrive at final decisions. This type of organiza- 
tion, it was found later, did not fit the scheme of committees which 
the American Council was already operating. After further discus- 
sions the outcome was the creation, in December 1938, of an A.C.L.S. 
committee on Renaissance Studies composed of five active members 
(Archer Taylor, chairman; Leicester Bradner, secretary; Roland H. 
Bainton, Dino Bigongiari, and Louis B. Wright) and five correspon- 
ding members (William A. Jackson, Samuel F. Will, Edward K. Rand, 
John H. Randall, Edward A. Whitney). Of this group Taylor, Brad- 
ner and Bainton continued to serve for the next six years, while var- 
ious changes were made from time to time in the remaining members. 

The first task of the new committee, a task imposed upon it in fact 
by the conference from which it sprang, was the compilation of a ser- 
ies of reviews of the present state of scholarship in the field of the Ren- 
aissance. This task remained part of the work of the A.C.L.S. commit- 
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tee as long as it existed, but the difficulties in the way of its accom~ 
plishment were very great. Most of the reviews actually written were 
included in a volume entitled Surveys of Recent Scholarship in the field 
of the Renaissance issued in 1945. Another concern of the early days of | 
the committee was the improvement of annual bibliographical tools. 
Luckily, in the very year the committee was appointed the annual - 
Renaissance bibliography in Studies in Philology was enlarged to in 
clude all European languages. For several years the committee assisted _ 
this venture with small subsidies. 

Perhaps the first noticeable accomplishment of the committee was” 
the founding of the New England Renaissance Conference in the 
spring of 1939. This was the only local conference group to be direct. 
ly sponsored by the committee, but it served as an example which 
was followed in the years to come by many other regions through- | 
out the country: North Carolina in 1943, New York in 1944, Middle 
West in 1945, Philadelphia in 1948, South Central in 1952. All of 
these annual conferences are still going. They exhibit a healthy varie-— 
ty of organization and constitute the most important Renaissance act- _ 
ivity now going on in America. 4 

The involvement of the United States in the second world war in _ 
December 1941 made it difficult for the committee to go on to far Me i 
ther achievements at this time. It is to its credit that it peodane to pub- 
lication during the next three years two more surveys of scholarship, — 
the first eleven surveys having appeared during 1941. Finally, with — 
the end of the war in sight, the American Council reorganized the 
Committee on Renaissance Studies in 1944, appointing seven schol-_ 
ars to full membership and abolishing the class of corresponding — 
members. The new committee consisted of Leicester Bradner (chair- _ 
man), Wallace K. Ferguson, William A. Jackson, Otis H. Green, — 
James Hutton, William G. Constable, and Paul O. Kristeller. With | 
this membership it continued until 1947, when Constable succeeded — 
Bradner as chairman and George B. Parks took the latter’s place on 
the committee. In 1949 Constable retired and Louis B. Wright be- 
came chairman. Finally, in 1952, the American Council decided to re- 
duce the number of its committees and the Committee on Renaiss- 
ance Studies under its auspices came to an end. 

During this second period of its existence (1944-1952) the commit- 
tee arranged for the publication of two more surveys of scholarship, 
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_ those on Calvinism and on Spanish literature, but its main achieve- 
ments were the founding of Renaissance News and of the project for 
_ cataloguing medieval and Renaissance Latin translations and commen- 
_taries. Both of these undertakings originated in discussions at mect- 
_ings of the committee and planning for them occupied much of its 
time. The first appearance of a Renaissance news service was in the 
hospitable pages of the Journal of Renaissance and Baroque Music, 
through the cooperation of Leo Schrade, but in the spring of 1948 the 
independent quarterly which we all know and use was started by ar- 
rangement with Frederick W. Sternfeld and the Dartmouth College 
Library. Its services to Renaissance scholarship have been too numer- 
ous to mention. 

The Catalogus Translationum et Commentariorum, to use the name by 
which it is now internationally known, originated in a report which 
the committee asked Hutton and Kristeller to draw up. Out of this 
came finally proposals for the organization of an independent pro- 
ject, since the committee recognized that the undertaking was too 
large in scope to remain a subordinate activity of the committec itself. 
In 1946 a conference of fourteen scholars, representing six different de- 
partments, was held in New York under the auspices of the American 
Council of Learned Societies for the purpose of discussing the prob- 
lems involved and appointing an editorial board. This project has 
since been approved by the Medieval Academy of America, the 
Union Académique Internationale, and a number of other learned 
bodies both here and in Europe. 

Before its discontinuance in 1952 the A.C.L.S. Committee on 
Renaissance Studies voted to organize a new and independent com- 
mittee of scholars to consider what should be done in the future. 
Since it was necessary that this committee meet and arrive at decisions 
without any funds to pay traveling expenses most of its active mem- 
bers were drawn from the northeastern part of the United States. It 
should be noted, however, that all organized Renaissance groups 
were invited to send representatives as were also all the learned socie- 
ties whose interests included the Renaissance period. This committee, 
known during its brief life as the American Committee on Renaissance 
Studies, issued proposals for the founding of a national learned society 
devoted to the interests of Renaissance scholars in all fields. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY 
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The Renaissance Society of America 


AN ACCOUNT*BY THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


IMMEDIATE BACKGROUND 


N JUNE 1952, the American Council of Learned Societies dis- 

continued its Committee on Renaissance Studies, but before this 
Committee disbanded it voted to organize a new committee to take 
over its work. This new committee, the American Committee on 
Renaissance Studies (ACRS), consisted of representatives of national 
learned societies with interests in the Renaissance, together with rep- 
resentatives of the local Renaissance clubs and conferences which had 
been formed under the old ACLS Committee. 

The first meeting of the ACRS was held by invitation of the Col- 
umbia University Seminar on the Renaissance in the Paterno Library 
of the Casa Italiana, on January 31, 1953. The Renaissance groups of 
New England, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Southeast, 
Pacific Coast, and the Columbia Seminar were represented, together 
with the American Historical Association, The American Musicolog- 
ical Society, the American Philosophical Society, Eastern Division, 
the Association of Research Libraries, the Bibliographical Society of 
America, the Catholic Historical Association, the Church History 
Society, the College Art Association, the History of Science Society, 
the Modern Language Association, Renaissance Group, and Renais- 
sance News. 

At this meeting the desirability of founding a national society was 
discussed and an Executive Committee was elected to explore the 
problem and to report a year later. At this meeting Professor Otis H. 
Green moved, and Professor Wallace K. Ferguson seconded the form- 
al statement of purpose: ‘to foster Renaissance studies by encourag- 
ing the work of individual scholars, by facilitating exchange of infor- 
mation, and by suggesting or initiating cooperative scholarly pro- 
jects.’ The motion was unanimously carried. Various problems of im- 
mediate urgency were discussed. Professor Sternfeld reported on the 
state of Renaissance News. It now had over 1200 subscribers, but rising 
costs of publication and the withdrawal of the ACLS subsidy made 
the News a financial burden which he could not continue to carry. 
Moreover, the work of gathering and editing the News and serving 
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also as promotion, advertising, and business manager was taking an 
undue proportion of his time. He planned, therefore, to discontinue 
publication of the News on January 1, 1954, if by that time assistance 
and financial backing had not been found. Several members of the — 
Committee expressed their sense of the value of the News and its im-_ 
portance as an aid in the formation of a Renaissance Society, if one _ 
should be undertaken. It was moved, seconded, and carried that the — 
price of the News should be increased from $1 to $2 a year immed- _ 
iately. (The increase was announced in the June number of the News.) — 
With the understanding that it was to be called together again not ~ 
later than a year hence, the ACRS adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee, consisting of Professors George B. 
Parks, Chairman, Josephine Waters Bennett, Wallace K. Ferguson, 
Paul O. Kristeller, and John Herman Randall, Jr., began its work by 
sending out letters of inquiry to the chairmen or heads of the various 
Renaissance Groups in an attempt to find out whether they wanted a 
national organization. Only one negative reply was received. 

It was therefore decided to send out a letter inviting membership 
in a Renaissance Society, but the actual phrasing of the letter and the 
details of the proposal consumed much time. In June the Committee 
collected $50 from its members toward the cost of sending out a let- 
ter during the summer, but the text of the letter was still in debate in ~ 
the fall. 

Meanwhile the problem of the News became more urgent. During 
the Thanksgiving holidays an informal gathering of friends of the 
News, including Professors Parks, Bennett, and Kristeller from the 
Committee, and Professor Albert H. Buford and Dr. Curt Buhler, met 
with Professor Sternfeld, by invitation of Professor Bennett. At this 
meeting an agreement was reached by which the News was to be con- 
tinued for another year, or until a Society could be formed to take 
over the business management and financing. Ten individuals and in- 
stitutions were found to pledge $100 each to provide a guarantee 
fund out of which any deficit incurred by the News during the year 
1954 would be paid. Professor Albert H. Buford agreed to undertake 
the business management. On these terms Professor Sternfeld agreed 
to continue as Editor-in-Chief for at least another year. 
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The immediate need for a Society to maintain contact between the 
various Renaissance groups, to encourage the formation of others, to 
promote cooperative projects and publications, and to serve as a med- 
ium of communication and exchange with foreign scholars and socie- 
ties of like interests, was now apparent. Professor Bennett, with the 
advice and approval of other members of the Committee and some 
assistance from Professor Buford, formulated the letter of invitation 
which was sent out. Professor Buford made the arrangements for dup- 
licating and mailing, and was responsible for the physical appearance 
of the letter and other enclosures. The Columbia University Seminar 
on the Renaissance had agreed to pay all expenses of sending out this 
invitation, which came to some $400. Names were gathered by sev- 
eral members of the Committee and the attempt was made to reach 
all members of local Renaissance Groups, all subscribers to Renais- 
sance News, and as many other scholars, students, and collectors in the 
field as possible in the short time remaining. Professor Buford was in 
charge of the mailing list and did heroic service. Late in December 
and in the first two weeks of January a total of 3005 letters were ad- 
dressed and dispatched. Several people with advertising experience 
assured the Committee that a 5% response was a reasonable expecta- 
tion. However, by the end of January, 603, or almost 20% had sent in 
their first year’s dues. (At this writing we have over 750 members and 
reasonably anticipate a 25 to 30% favorable response. An additional 
366 libraries subscribing to the News can reasonably be expected to 
continue and so become members of the new Society.) This enthus- 
jastic response was interpreted as a clear mandate. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING 


Meanwhile Professor Parks had called a meeting of the ACRS for 
January 30, 1954. Again the Columbia University Seminar on the 
Renaissance played host to the gathering which again met in the Pat- 
erno Library of the Casa Italiana. Since this Seminar (Professor Ran- 
dall, Chairman, Professor Kristeller, Secretary) also paid the bill for 
sending out the letter of invitation, the new Society owes it a consid- 
erable debt of gratitude. 

With the assistance of Professor Reese, and in consultation with sev- 
eral members of the Executive Committee, Professor Bennett formu- 
lated a Provisional Constitution to serve the new Society until the 
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next annual meeting when the new Committee on Constitution and | 
By-laws can be expected to make its report. The organization envis-_ | 
aged by the provisional Constitution consists of an Advisory Council 
to meet annually and to elect an Executive Board which will then 
conduct the affairs of the Society. The Council is to be made up of | 
two representatives from each of the regional and local groups (to be 
chosen in any way that the group selects), and an equal number of | 
scholars, chosen to represent as many as possible of the disciplines re- 
presented by the society’s membership. This latter group of scholars _ | 
is to be elected by the members of the society, voting by mail. Nomi- | 
nations are to be made by the Executive Board which will prepare a 
ballot containing at least twice as many names as there are places to fill. 
New regional groups may gain representation by petitioning for re-_ | 
cognition to the Advisory Council at an annual meeting. 
The Executive Board, elected by the Advisory Council, is to con- | 
sist of a President, Executive Secretary, Treasurer, the Chairmen of | 
the five standing committees, the editor of Renaissance News, and the 
editor of any other publication undertaken by the Society. | 
All those whose membership checks were received before March 1, | 
1954 are to be known as Founder Members. All who join between » 
March 1 and January 1, 1955, and who pay dues for the first year, will 
be considered Charter Members of the Society. | 
Besides adopting the Provisional Constitution and electing officers | 
for the first year, the new Society voted to take over Renaissance News | 
at once as its official organ, and it was agreed that $2 of each member's | 
duesshould beset aside to cover the cost of publication and distribution. 
Professor William Peery presented an offer from the University of | 
Texas to make a contribution toward the cost of publishing the News, | 
and to publish at the University of Texas Press a volume of stud- | 
ies in the Renaissance field to be sponsored by the Society and ed- | 
ited for the Executive Board by Professor Peery. He expressed a pre- |} 
ference for a volume of papers, but would publish a bibliography of | 
recent publications in the Renaissance field, supplementing the an- | 
nual bibliography of Studies in Philology, if that proved to be the more | 
workable plan. Since the University’s fiscal year ends August 31, the | 
volume would have to be well along in the press by that date. Since } 
the letter of invitation promised founder members all publications | 
issued during the year, as part of their membership, if a suitable vol- | 
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ume can be produced in the limited time available, it will be distribu- 
ted free to the Society’s members, the Society bearing the cost of dis- 
tribution. Professor Peery’s offer was gratefully accepted by vote of 
the members of the Advisory Council and Executive Board present, 
it being understood that according to the Provisional Constitution, 
which had been adopted, any publication sponsored by the Society 
must be approved by the Executive Board which has final responsibi- 
lity for all publications. 

With motions of thanks to the Mediaeval Academy for its letter of 
greeting and good wishes; to the McGuire Committee of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies for its support and financial assist- 
ance; to the ACRS and to Professor Parks and the Executive Com- 
mittee of that body; to the old ACLS committee, several members 
of which were present, for its initiative in encouraging the foundation 
of Renaissance News and of several of the regional groups; to Professor 
Sternfeld for his energy and skill in developing the News; and to the 
Columbia University Seminar on the Renaissance for its very gener- 
ous support and assistance, the meeting came to an end. 


Report of the Warburg Institute 


HE WARBURG Institute reports the following activities 
since its last account to the readers of this newsletter, RN Iv, 40. 
Three books by the late Professor Saxl, to appear shortly: 

(1) Volume 111 of the Catalogue of Astrological and Mythological Ill- 
uminated Manuscripts of the Late Middle Ages, which Saxl compiled be- 
fore his death, contains manuscripts in the libraries of London, Oxford 
and Cambridge. It has been seen through the press by Professor Harry 
Bober of Harvard University. Its main interest for readers of this pa- 
per, if the term Renaissance be taken to denote a recurring phenome- 
non rather than a particular period, lies in the survival of the illustra- 
tions to Aratus’ poem on the star images, and the transformations 
which they have undergone from classical to mediaeval times. This 
development can be traced in a series of English copies of a Caroling- 
ian mauscript, itself the copy of a late antique manuscript, which 
reached England before the r1th century. The volume also contains 
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a number of illustrated manuscripts of the Renaissance in the narrow- | 
er sense, such as Lydgate’s ‘Fall of Princes’ (after Boccaccio), a work | 
by Boccaccio’s teacher Andalus da Nigro, a poem by Petrarch’s teach-_ | 
er Convenevole da Prato, and so on. 

(2) The problem of the survival and modifications of astrological | 
images is the subject of some of Saxl’s Lectures, twenty-cight of which |} 
will soon appear, collected in two volumes and illustrated by about | 
two hundred and fifty plates. Again, these lectures raise questions con- 
cerning the regular occurrence of periods and personalities which | 
have a marked affinity with classical antiquity, and their shifts of int-_ | 
erest shown in the choice and handling of the classical heritage. These | 
questions link the lectures together, but they are rarely made explicitas | 
a theoretical problem and only emerge in each case from the precise ex-_ | 
amination of arestricted subjectinits own historical context. Apartfrom. | 
lectures on the history of astrology, there are others (to name only a 
few), on the wanderings of pagan cult images through the Middle 
Ages down to the Renaissance; on the illustrations of the Histoire de 
Troie; on Humanism and Art in Venice in the 14th and 15th centuries; 
on the Appartamento Borgia in the Vatican; on pagan and Christian | 
picture encyclopaedias; on Elsheimer, Rembrandt and Velasquez. 

(3) The third book (to be published by Thomas Nelson and Sons, ' 
Ltd., Edinburgh) is based on a work by Erwin Panofsky and Fritz 
Saxl, which appeared thirty-two years ago with the title Durers Mel- 
encolia Y. The original completed type of the new version was des- 
troyed during the war. The book has been elaborated, by the two 
authors in collaboration with Professor R. Klibansky of McGill Univ- 
ersity, to about three times the size of the earlier work, and will now 
be published in an English translation. In it is demonstrated how the 
classical notion of the melancholic humour, which first appears as the 
hallmark of genius in Aristotle’s Problem xxx, 1, was transmitted in 
various forms, as disease, as temperament, and as the property of the 
children of the planet Saturn, down to its consummation in the platon- 
ism of Marsilio Ficino, whence it finds its way into German human- 
ism through Agrippa of Nettesheim. A number of mediaeval think- 
ers appear as the debtors of the natural philosophy of the ancients and 
as the forerunners of Renaissance philosophers. (A fourth book by 
Saxl and H. Swarzenski, on English Sculptures of the 12th Century, to 
be published by Faber and Faber, Ltd., will appeal to mediaevalists 
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rather than to Renaissance scholars.) 

It has of course long been recognized that Renaissance scholars can- 
not afford to neglect mediaeval studies if they want to understand 
their own period of research. As more volumes of the Corpus Platoni- 
cum Medii Aevi appear, and the series comes closer to fulfilling its 
promise of making available the unpublished mediaeval translations of, 
and commentaries on, Plato’s dialogues, it must become increasingly 
clear, even to non-specialists in this field, that there was in the Middle 
Ages a tradition of platonic thought which persisted unbroken right 
down into the Renaissance of the 15th century. Professor Klibansky, 
the general editor of the Corpus Platonicum, outlined in the first intro- 
ductory volume of the series (The Continuity of the Platonic Tradition dur- 
ing the Middle Ages) a method by which the vague term of ‘neoplaton- 
ism’ for the sources inspiring 15th century humanism, can be qualified 
and clarified. It is possible to trace, in manuscripts read and texts cited, 
the links connecting humanists like Nicholas of Cusa, Ficino and Pi- 
co della Mirandola, with mediaeval philosophers. Each of these med- 
iaeval thinkers may again represent a particular trend or version of 
platonism definable in terms of its classical or post-classical origin, or 
may even combine different layers of that tradition in his work. The 
volume now about to appear, edited by Raymond Klibansky and 
Lotte Labowsky, is a case in point. It publishes the Latin version, by 
William of Moerbeke, of Proclus’ commentary on Plato’s Parmenides 
(preserving a lost piece of the Greek original); and the editors make 
use of Cardinal of Cusa’s own manuscript copy in which his auto- 
graph marginal notes prove that he knew and used this version of the 
commentary—that is to say, a more complete text than has until now 
been known. Nicholas of Cusa’s De pace fidei, edited by Raymond 
Klibansky and Dom Hildebrand Bascour, 0.s.8., will be the next vol- 
ume to appear as a ‘Supplement’ to Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies. 

Owing to the fact that Pollaiuolo’s tomb of Pope Sixtus 1v in the 
Vatican grotte is such an outstanding monument of 15th century artis- 
tic style, it has almost been taken for granted that its programme, too, 
embodied Renaissance conceptions. The inclusion, in particular, of 
Prospettiva among the figures has been interpreted as referring to the 
new science of perspective, and as being a sign of the elevation of the 
artist-craftsman to the equal of the scholar. Examining the texts 
which accompany the allegories, however, Dr. L. D. Ettlinger shows 
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(in Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, Volume Xv1, 1953) 
that they were taken from current mediaeval school texts; that the 
iconography of the figures is not that of the Liberal Arts in the classi- 
cal sense, but that they represent the scholastic system of the sciences; 
and that in fact two great Renaissance patrons of the Arts, Sixtus him- 
self and his nephew the later Pope Julius 11, chose an advanced formal 
style to clothe an intellectual content which might also have appeared 
on a mediaeval monument. 

It may be surprising to find that a philosopher like Giordano Bru- 
no, who has so often been represented as the pioneer of modern ‘lib- 
eral’ thought, is also deeply rooted in the classical tradition transmit- 
ted to him in mediaeval writings. His Spaccio della Bestia Trionfante 
was of course a sign that he mastered the astrological knowledge of 
his time; but he used it, so it was believed, only in order to moralize it 
and thus make it innocuous. It will, however, appear from Miss Fran- 
ces Yates’ forthcoming book that he drew on other heterodox sources 
in his attempt to form a system of the sciences which could easily be > 
memorized—a system, in fact, of all the intellectual achievements of 
mankind along the road to civilization. In his mnemonic writings, he 
makes use not only of the classical arts of memory, versions of which 
seem to have been in particular vogue among his own order of the 
Dominicans, and of the theories, held by thinkers from Aristotle to 
Thomas of Aquinas, of memory as a faculty of the soul; but he also 
draws on the notions evolved by the theorists and practitioners of 
magic, on the interwoven influences operating between the greater 
and the lesser worlds, in order to make for himself the concrete images 
which were to fix all available knowledge in the mind. His use of the 
monstrous figures of the astral decans, and of the pictures carved on 
‘gnostic’ gems and magical amulets, leads to a theory of images by 
which the world of knowledge can be operated in the same manner 
as the way in which the magician acts upon the physical universe. 

As regards other publications of the Warburg Institute, reference 
may be made to the previous report. Prefessor H.W. Janson’s Apes 
and Ape-Lore in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and Miss Nancy 
Lenkeith’s Dante—Italian Humanist, have appeared. Professor Aless- 
andro Perosa’s edition of the Zibaldone of Giovanni Rucellai will go 
to press at the end of this year. Charles Mitchell has started to work on 
the drawings in Renaissance syllogai of classical inscriptions. They re- 
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present the altars, tombs, stellae, etc., on which inscriptions were 
found, sometimes including also the figural decorations of these ob- 
jects; and so far they have never been studied for their own sakes by 
epigraphists who were intent on classifying the inscriptions. The mat- 
erial collected for this purpose at the Institute forms part of the col- 
lection of drawings after the antique made for the Census of Antique 
Works of Art Known to Renaissance Artists. 


Discussion 


Beck’s “The case of “O Mistresse mine” ’: 

Mr. Sydney Beck’s article (RN vi, 19-23) interests me greatly be- 
cause I have had occasion to study the problem.! Along with Beck, 
Brennecke, et al, I am personally convinced that some degree of col- 
laboration existed between Shakespeare and Morley, but I also believe 
that the link represented by the tune, “O Mistresse mine’, in Morley’s 
First Booke of Consort Lessons is the weakest in the chain of evidence. I 
cannot agree with Mr. Beck’s conclusion, p. 23, that ‘there can be lit- 
tle doubt that the tune as published in [Morley’s] Consort Lessons is 
the one meant to go with the verses in Shakespeare’s play’. 

The article contains two purposes as I understand it. One is, p. 19, 
to ‘re-examine the problem of the relations between text and music..., 
and perhaps to throw some more light on the question’. The other is 
to advance the material presented as evidence of collaboration be- 
tween Morely and Shakespeare. Mr. Beck attempts to avoid engag- 
ing in this controversy, p. 19, but concludes his paper, p. 23, with the 
remark, ‘In any case it will be interesting to see what those scholars, 
who have ruled out completely the possibility of some collaboration 
between the composer and playwright, make of these findings.’ 

I cannot see that any new evidence has been presented that would 
be decisive on either point. In regard to the matching of Morley’s 
tune and Shakespeare’s lyrics, the problem is still unsolved, as it must 
remain until additional documentary evidence appears. Mr. Beck re- 
views the attempts of others to match the tunes of Morley and Byrd 
with the play lyrics, all of which attempts involve some alteration 
either of the text or of the tune. He then states, p. 21, ‘However, it can 
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be shown that the tune need not be modified if its structure is under- 
stood and the music properly transcribed. Nor need the enchanting 
lyrics be distorted in order to fit.’ The way he then matches the tune 
and the text is ingenious and probable, but, while the union does not 
involve any modification of the tune, it does involve the repetition of 
the first two lines of the text. While this may not be a ‘distortion’, it is 
an alteration of the text published in the Folio of 1623. 

It is quite true that, in setting lyrics to music in Shakespeare's time, 
phrases and lines of texts are often repeated. When we depart from 
the received text, though, we must enter the realm of conjecture. As 
conjecture, then, Mr. Beck’s reconstruction is a valuable addition to 
those of Bridge, Naylor, and others, but it still leaves the solution of 
the problem in doubt. The tune and the text still cannot be matched 
without altering one or the other. 

Regarding the second point, the possible collaboration between 
Shakespeare and Morley, the problem is a thorny one. Assuming that 
the tune and the text could be perfectly matched, we still do not know 
the relationship between Morley and the tune; there is little evidence 
that he wrote it. He does not claim it as his own. His Consort Lessons 
is a collection of works from many sources; it includes pieces gener- 
ally ascribed to Dowland, for examples, the “Lachrimae Pavane’, the 
‘Galliard Can she excuse’, and the ‘Frog Galliard’, as well as selections 
common to collections made by Rosseter, Holborne, and the compil- 
er of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. The title pages of both the 1599 
and the 1611 editions of the Consort Lessons read in part, The First 
Booke of Consort Lessons. made by diuers exquisite Authors, ..., and, in 
his dedication Morley states that his book contains “some few fruites 
of perfection of the most perfect men in their quality . .. whose works 

.. [1] haue beene very carefull truly to set them out.’ 

If, then, we cannot be certain that Morley wrote the tune, nor that 
the tune and the text match without alteration of either text or tune, 
then we cannot claim a completely defensible case. The problem is 
one that can only be solved by the discovery of more documentary 
evidence. “The Case of “O Mistresse mine” ’, while it is an addition to 
carefully considered opinion, does not supply the needed evidence. 
MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE, KENTUCKY John H. Long 


1. See Long, ‘Shakespeare and Thomas Morley’, M.L.N., January 1950, pp. 17-22, and 
comments by Messrs. J.R. Moore and Louis Marden, M.L.N., November 1950. The 
question is also considered in my forthcoming book, Shakespeare’s Use of Music. 
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Smith’s Titian Canon (RN v1, 52-56): 

To interpret the music as a perpetual round in the form of a four- 
part mirror canon leads to a number of difficulties: to begin with the 
consecutive fifths that Miss Smith has spotted; then, the alterations 
of the original rhythm that she has felt obliged to make; and lastly, 
the necessity of omitting the little vertical line on the stave after the last 
note, which surly must denote a semibreve rest. I fancy that a simpler 
solution can be found, and I append it below: 


Ex. 1 to Finish 


\ SEE BEI BE. 
], CES GET 02ST BE Ee aS ee 
f SES SS DF Sey eee 


“4B, 


The structure of the tune is preserved in its entirety in this version. 
Moreover the nature of the melody makes it impossible to introduce 
a fourth voice without producing forbidden harmony if this solution 
is accepted; and I am therefore inclined to think that the four “dot- 
symbols’ (signa congruentiae) show not only where the voices enter but 
also where they stop when it is desired to bring the canon to a close. 
This use of signa congruentiae has many parallels (see Fritz Jode’s inter- 
esting collection Der Kanon, 1, Moseler-Verlag, 1948 edition), and 
provides a satisfactory explanation of why there should be three of 
them. It is by no means impossible that both solutions—Miss Smith’s 
and mine—were envisaged by the composer of the canon; but my 
proposed version is much closer to the original notation—so well de- 
ciphered by Miss Smith. Willaert certainly sounds a very likely com- 
poser; compare the three-part French chanson of his, reprinted in Jo- 
hannes Wolf’s useful little anthology (Alte Sing- und Spielmusik, re- 
cently reprinted by Broude, New York, under the title Music of Earl- 
ier Times). 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Thurston Dart 
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The Editing of Monteverdi 


by HANS F. REDLICH 


EFORE a modern edition of Monteverdi is issued, the musical 
text should be clarified and interpreted. To carry out these two 
fundamental editorial demands is less easy than it sounds. There are no 
autographs on which a truly critical edition could be based—only 
first prints, many of which are studded with misprints despite the fact 
that they had been supervised by the composer himself. These first 
prints (of which only very few copies have survived completely) present 
the music—beginning with the publication of I] quinto libro dei Madri- 
gali in 1605—not as it was actually sung or played but in an abridged 
version only, i.c. in the summarizing notation of the “Basso continuo’ 
period which cuts right across Monteverdi’s life. Any music, backed 
by a figured bass, needs realization of that part in harmonies and the 
working-out of a playable part for a ‘fundamental-instrument’ (key- 
board-instrument or lute). In addition, works planned on a more am- 
bitious scale—such as the Vespers of 1610 or the liturgical composi- 
tions gathered in the great two collections Selva morale (1641) and 
Missa a quattro e Salmi (1651)—must be elaborately scored if the com- 
poser’s original intentions are to materialize. Even the most inexper- 
ienced layman will have to admit that prefatorial notes by Montever- 
di such as the following one (of which the mentioned three liturgical 
publications abound) clearly indicate the existence of a thorny editor- 
ial problem—for the conductor of the 17th as well as for the editor of 
the 2oth century: 

‘Li Ritornelli si ponno sonare et anco tralasciare secondo il volere’ 
(from the Vespers, 1610, ‘Dixit Dominus’); 

‘Con due violini et quattro viole da brazzo overo 4 tromboni quali 
anco si ponno lasciare se accoresce l’accidente’ (from Selva morale, 
1641, Gloriaa 7’). 

The first case is relatively simple. The modern editor will have to 
decide whether to include the existing ritornelli in his score or not. 
The second case is more difficult. The ‘Gloria a 7’ consists of seven 
vocal parts (cf. Ex. 2) and two violin parts plus Basso continuo (cf. 
Ex. 3). There is no trace of the parts for four viole da brazzo nor of 
those for the four trombones. What are these instruments going to 
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play: Clearly, to leave them out completely would be a falsification 
of Monteverdi’s unmistakable intentions. To put them in means the 
reconstruction of four instrumental parts of which no clue is given. 
Which ‘edited’ score will be accepted as the more authentic one, the 
one with these four additional parts, or the one ignoring Monteverdi’s 
demands? 

Even more difficult will prove a faithful realization of Monteverdi’s 
explicit wishes in the case of the ‘Dixit Dominus’ of the Vespers (sce 
above), even if and when the fate of the ritornelli has been editorially 
decided. This Vespers-psalm is headed by the subtitle ‘Sex vocibus et 
sex instrumentis’. But there are no traces of instrumental parts in the 
part books to this piece, except for the ritornelli which are scored for 
an unspecified orchestra on six staves. Surely, these instruments are 
expected to play not only the ritornelli as the latter may be left out al- 
together according to the composer’s advice. If we should decide to 
eliminate these ritornelli what else are the ‘sex instrumenta’ to play 
and what actual instruments are intended? There may be a clue to an 
answer for the second question. The very first item of the Vespers— 
‘Domine ad adiuvandum’—specifies the ‘sex instrumenta’ by the fol- 
lowing, rather cryptic headings on the instrumental part books: (cf. 
Ex. 4). Should they always play together or should the Cornetti pause 
when the Violini play? And how should Viole and Tromboni be sort- 
ed out? If this orchestra is to play in “Dixit Dominus’ apart from the 
optional Ritornelli, ifit is to accompany the six-part chorus plus Bas- 
so continuo, what and when is it going to play? (A reply to this ques- 
tion is attempted in the full as well as in the vocal score of my practi- 
cal edition of the Vespers, Vienna: Universal Edition, 1949.) 


LETCHWORTH, HERTFORDSHIRE 


Mtr. Redlich’s article will be concluded in the next issue. 


Exe 
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TROMBONE ET TROMBONE, CONTRABASSO DA BASSO 
VIOLA DA BRAZZO GAMBA ET VICLA DA BRATZO CONTINUO 
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Jonson’s Antimasques 


by w. TODD FURNISS 


a THE introduction to his Masque of Queens (1609) Ben Jonson says 
that the Queen conimanded him to ‘thinke on some Daunce, or 
shew, that might praecede hers, and have the place of a foyle, or false- 
Masque.’ In complying, he presents twelve witches, ‘not as a Masque, 
but asa spectacle of strangeness, producing multiplicitie of Gesture, and 
not vnaptly sorting wth the current, and whole fall of the Deuise,’ and 
he refers to his earlier “foyle’ in the Haddington Masque (1608) as an 
‘Anti-Masque of Boyes.’ Over a period of twenty-six years Jonson 
gave his royal masters many such spectacles of strangeness. The differ- 
ences among the several kinds of antimasque which Jonson produced 
in his career have often been pointed out but the similarities have nev- 
er been satisfactorily explained. What can we see in common among 
the jolly boys of the Haddington Masque, the witches of Queenes, the 
country folk of the Gypsies Metamorphosed (1621), the contemporary 
Londoners of Neptune’s Triumph (1624), and the rest of the varied lot: 
They do not all participate in rough songs and antic dances. They are 
not all blackhearted evildoers. They are not all acted by professional 
actors. While some are banished, others are not only pardoned for 
their sins but, as in the Irish Masque (1613), are transformed into the 
nobility of the Court. 

To understand the function of the antimasque as he uses it, we must 
see that Jonson recognizes the presence of royalty as the controlling 
factor in every masque. Because of this, he builds each masque on an 
image traditionally associated with monarchy—the king as the sun, a 
shepherd, a hero or a god. More important for the antimasque, how- 
ever, he makes each masque in the form ofa ritual in which celebrants 
come to pay their homage and give their thanks to their king or god, 
figured in the royal spectator who sits under the canopy in the center 
of the Banqueting House. Within this ritual framework all the tra- 
ditional elements of court entertainment fall into place: music, dan- 
cing, elaborate scenery, costume, allegory, myth. 

And the antimasque, ‘not vnaptly sorting wth the current, and 
whole fall of the Deuise,’ functions as an interruption or a mockery of 
the rites. For example, in an early masque, Hymenaei (1606), the four 
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Humours and four Affections ‘at the end of their daunce, drew all | 


their swords, offered to encompasse the Altar, and disturbe the Cere- | 
monies (II. 115-16). In most cases the antimasquers perform a burles-_ 


que or evil imitation of the true rites. Thus, in Queenes the antimas- 


que is a Witches’ Sabbath in opposition to the pious gathering of the | 


twelve noble queens to honor King James. In Pan’s Anniversary (1620) 


the masquers praise peace while the Fencer and his Boys from Boeo- 


tia represent in their dances the evils of war and ignorance. In other 
cases the antimasquers, although they perform false rites, are accepted 


as worthy people whose imitations of the regular forms of praise are 
however ludicrous, expressions of honest feelings. The Mummers of © 


the Masque of Christmas (1616) and the country people of Gypsies are 
cases in point. Sometimes the attempts of these ‘poor but honest’ anti- 
masquers are overshadowed by the better rites of their superiors and 


they must step aside while the nobility show them how the rites 


should be performed, as in the Haddington Masque in which Cupid’s 
boys are brought under the control of Reason while Hymen’s Priests 
dance out the correct forms. Even in his last masque, Chloridia (1631), 


for which Jonson was apparently required to produce no less than: 
eight groups of antimasquers, he made them ‘sort with the device’ by | 


having them all emissaries of Hell. In the storm which they represent 
we see the opposite of the world of the masquers, where spring is per- 
petual under the influence of the King. 

Out of the interaction of masque and antimasque, of music and 
dancing, scenery and costumes, songs and prose and poetry, comes 


Jonson’s theme. Like the ritual and the imagery of monarchy it was | 
chosen because of the presence of royalty as the chief spectator. If one | 
spoke to a king, what did one say? Especially, what did one say if one | 


felt with Jonson, “Solus Rex & Poeta non quotannis nascitur?’? The 
theme of all Jonson’s masques for royalty is a universe in which the 
only form of government proper to man isa rigidly stratified, divine- 
ly inspired monarchy. No matter how many or various the antimas- 
quers, nor how big a part they have in the whole device, in every case 
they are related to the masque proper as ones who mock or perform 
inadequately the rituals proper to this occasion of praise for the King. 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


1. Lovers Made Men(1617), written for the entertainment of the French Ambassador rath - 
er than a royal spectator, is different from Jonson’s other masques in that even though 
it is in the ritual form its central image, lover’s tears, has nothing to do with monarchy. 
2. Panegyre, 163. 
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Projects & News 


_ Raymond de Roover (Wells College) announces the publication of 
his book, L’evolution de la lettre de change, xiv-xviiie siécles, Paris: Ar- 


mand Colin, 1953, under the auspices of the Centre de Recherches 


_ historiques, Ecole Pratique des Haute Etudes. The work deals with 
_ the history of the bill of exchange from its antecedents in the 12th 


century to the 19th century. The book stresses the fact that the bill of 
exchange during that period was not an independent instrument but 
a document which was used to execute a preexisting contract, the 
cambium or exchange contract. One of the main features of this book 
is a critical bibliography of all of the Scholastic treatises dealing with 
this contract. As the authors of these treatises usually deal also with 
such topics as usury and the just price, this bibliography should prove 


_ valuable to anyone interested in social ethics during the Middle Ages 


and the Renaissance. 
In his report (cf. also RN 11, 51 and v, 39) Mr. De Roover goes on 
to say: It should perhaps be stressed that the Italian libraries are ex- 


tremely rich in books dealing with moral theology, canon and civil 


law. I found most of the books in Florence. Only in a few instances 


did I have to consult the libraries in Rome, the Archiginasio in Bol- 
ogna and the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. In this field the British 
Museum would have been unsatisfactory and it would have been diff- 
icult to locate all of these books in the United States. 

For the benefit of historians who will work in Italy, attention is 
called to the Mare Magnum, an encyclopedic bibliography on all top- 
ics, compiled during the 18th century by Francesco Marucelli and his 
successors. It consists of one hundred and eleven manuscript volumes 


_ preserved in the Marucelliana Library in Florence. 


With regard to the Medici Bank, there have been no sensational 
discoveries since 1950, when we found the secret account books of 
the Medici Bank from its foundation in 1379 to 1450 (RN m1, 51). 


_ These contain the account for the partners’ shares in the capital, for 
deposits on which interest was paid, for the distribution of profit and 


loss, and for salaries paid to employees. From 1420 onward they also 


contain the partnership contracts of the head office in Florence, the in- 
dustrial establishments there, and the branches abroad. The pages con- 
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taining copies of the articles of association have been torn out of the | 


first secret account book, but we have been able to reconstruct much — 
of what the missing articles contained, especially as we found two or-_ 
iginal contracts, one for 1406 and an other for 1416. | 

Our most important recent find was several balance sheets attached — 
to the catasto or income tax report of Giovanni di Bicci de’ Medici, 
father of Cosimo, for the year 1427. Most of our work consisted in 
collecting the voluminous business correspondence. The bickerings 
among the different branch managers show that coordination. was 
one of the most difficult managerial problems. We also found several 
reports, among others, a plan for the reorganization of the bank when — 
it was on the verge of bankruptcy. 

The new material makes possible a report on the history of the 
bank for approximately one hundred years (1397-1494), and a morc 
comprehensive view of the whole business and the structure of the | 
bank. There is detailed information on the relations between the main 
office in Florence and the branches abroad. We have statistical infor- 
mation on the profits of the bank and its branches, year by year. From 
the account books and the letters from branch managers we have in- 


formation on the size of the staff, the scale of salaries, changes in the » 


personnel, and the policy followed by the firm in its relation with em- 
ployees. 

In the archives of the famous foundling hospital of Florence, the 
Ospedale degli Innocenti, Mrs. De Roover found numerous sets of ac- 


count books of Florentine silk merchants from the fifteenth and six- | 


teenth centuries. The hospital was founded and supported by the Gild 
of Por Santa Maria, to which the silk merchants belonged. Because of 
lack of artificial light and heat, there were not many months when it 
was feasible to work in the hospital archives, but we have now avail- 


able material on the business activities of one silk merchant, Andrea | 


Banchi (1372-1462), and we hope eventually to work on the records 
of other silk merchants, with a view of doing a volume on Florentine 
silk and silk merchants during the Renaissance. 


Mrs. De Roover stumbled upon interesting information about the 


financing and marketing of three of the earliest works printed in Ven- 
ice in Italian, which will appear in an article in the forthcoming issue 
of Bibliofilia. Another article, to be published in Bruges, is based on 
the diary kept by a member of the Strozzi family during a round-trip 
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~® oyage from Porto Pisano to Flanders and England in 1472-73. He 
was on the St. George, the sister ship of the St. Matthew, on the voy- 
age when the two ships were attacked in the North Sea by Hanseatic 
corsairs. The St. Matthew was captured and taken to Danzig. Mem- 
ling’s altarpiece, the ‘Last Judgment’, was part of its cargo and that is 
how the painting came to Danzig. The St. George escaped, got safely 
to Southampton, and later returned to Italy. 


Du Cange’s Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis, in the edition of 
1887, is to be reprinted by the Akademische Druek- and Verlagsan- 
stalt, 59 Leonhardstrasse, Graz, Austria, at a subscription price of $141. 
The firm also plans to reprint Stephanus’ Thesaurus Graecae linguae. 

G.R. Elliott (emeritus, Amherst College) is the author of Flaming 
Minister, a study of ‘Othello’ as a tragedy of love and hate, Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1953, XXXVI and 245 p., $4.50, cf. RN v, 74. The book 
is concerned with the whole conception of tragedy current in the 
Renaissance, in drama as well as in literature. The author challenges 
the traditional conceptions of Sheakespearean tragedy and endeavors 
to bring it closer to Greek tragedy, to Christian humanism of the 
Renaissance, and to the ways of the Elizabethan stage. He takes issue 
with the views of A.C. Bradley. Othello, not Iago, is the mainspring of 
the action. Hero and heroine are strong, complex persons whose great 
love is almost wrecked. But first Desdemona, and as a result Othello, 
are converted from a merely connubial love to a religious love that 
is at once merciful and just, a common idea of the Renaissance. 

French Publications. The Société de Musique d’ Autrefois an- 
nounces the publication of a yearly volume of studies, Annales Music- 
ologiques, dedicated to Middle Ages and Renaissance. The first vol- 
ume, 1953, $7-, will contain: L. Schrade, “Political compositions in 
French Music of the 12th and 13th centuries’; M. Bukofzer, ‘Interrel- 
ations between conductus and clausula’; A. Rosenthal, ‘Le manu- 
scrit de la Clayette (x11te siécle)’; F. Ll. Harrision, “English Polyphony 
of the late 15th century—The Eton manuscript and its contents’; N. 
Bridgman, ‘Un manuscrit italien du début du xvie siécle, 4 la Biblio- 
théque Nationale’; D. P. Walker, ‘Ficino’s Music and the “Spiritus” ’; 
F. Lesure et G. Thibault, “Bibliographie des éditions musicales publiées 
par Nicolas du Chemin (1548-1576)’; K.J. Levy, ‘ “Susanne un jour” 
The history of a 16th century Chanson’. The Society also announces a 
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series of musical documents the first of whichis Otto Gombosi’s edition _ 


of Capirola’s Lute Book, circa 1520, $12.50, cf. RN 1, 11. Further vol- 


umes planned are: The first Book of Madrigals by Girolamo Frescobaldi, | 


ed. G. Thibault; The Keyboard Tablature of Faenza, ed. Dragan Plame- 


nac; Balli d’arpicordo, Venetia Gardane, 1551, ed. Marcelle de Lacour. | 


American inquiries should be addressed to Leo Schrade, Hall of Grad- 


uate Studies, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; European inquiries. ° 


to Francois Lesure, 70 Rue du Bac, Paris 7e. 


C onferences 


Reported in chronological order as follows: 

February 3—March 10,1954. Yale Shakespeare Festival 
March, 1954. Paris Symposium 

May 1, 1954. Midwest Renaissance Conference 

May 7-8, 1954. South Central Renaissance Conference 


YALE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


Yale University, February 3-March 10. The main features of the Fes- 


tival were a series of dramatic presentations as well as a series of lec- 
tures. On February 15 the Yale Department of Drama presented The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, in Shakespearean pronunciation according to 


the research of Helge Kokeritz, and with music by Quincy Porter.On | 


February 26 the Yale Dramatic Association presented The Tempest, 
and on March 12 Berkeley College offered Dekker’s The Shoemaker’ s 


Holiday. Lectures were given by members of the Yale faculty under | 


the chairmanship of Charles T. Prouty. They were devoted to the 
central topic, “Shakespeare: Of an Age and For All Time’: February 3, 
David P. Harding, “Shakespeare the Elizabethan’: February 10, Helge 
Kokeritz, ‘Shakespeare’s Language’; February 15, Frank McMullan, 
‘Producing Shakespeare’; February 24, Arleigh D. Richardson, 3rd, 
‘The Early Historical Plays’; March 3, Eugene M. Waith, ‘Macbeth’; 
March 10, Norman Holmes Pearson, ‘Anthony and Cleopatra’. A 
concert of Elizabethan music for voice and instruments, featuring the 
consort music of Thomas Morley and music with Shakespearean as- 
sociations, was also presented. Instruments of contemporary design 
from the Yale collection were used. 
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Paris SYMPOSIUM 


- Paris, second half of March, 1954. Participants in last year’s sympos- 
ium on “Music and Poetry of the 16th Century’ (Cf. RN vi) have de- 
cided to organize a series of conferences of a similar collaborative na- 
ture, to be held in successive years. Instrumental music will be the top- 
ic of several such conferences. Discussion will center around the idea 
that the 16th century is the apogee of a long, historical period during 
which music depended on the structures and rhythms of poetry; that, 
at the same time it is a point of departure for a new period during 
which music tended to be organized according to its own (absolute) 
laws. Members of the committee are: Jacques Chailley, professeur 
d Histoire de la Musique 4 la Sorbonne, directeur de |’Institut de Musi- 
cologie de l'Université de Paris; Raymond Lebégue, professeur de 
Litterature francaise 4 la Sorbonne; V. L. Saulnier, professeur de Litt- 
erature francais 4 la Sorbonne; G. Thibault, directeur des Publications 
de la Société de Musique d’Autrefois; Nanie Bridgman, Francois Le- 
sure, bibliothécaires, Départment de la Musique, Bibliothéque Nat- 
ionale; André Verchaly, secrétaire de la Société francaise de Musiclo- 
gie; Jean Jacquot, chargé de recherches, Centre National de la Recher- 
che Scientifique. Priére d’adresser la correspondance a J. Jacquot. 
129 Bd. Masséna, Paris XIIIe. 


MipweEst RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


Newberry Library, May 1. Inquiries regarding this conference should 
be addressed to G. Haydn Huntley, Department of Art, Northwest- 
ern University. 


SOUTH CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


University of Arkansas, May 7-8. The program for this conference is 
not complete as this issue of RN goes to press. On the basis of corres- 
pondence received from George W. Whiting (Rice Institute), chair- 
man of the program committee, and Albert H. Carter (University of 
Arkansas), chairman of the local committee, the following events may 
be announced: Samuel Chew (Bryn Mawr), ‘Relation of the Visual 
Arts and Literary Symbols in the Renaissance’; Rudolph Fichler 
(South State College, Arkansas), ‘Mary Magdalene in the Renais- 
sance Drama’; Hugh H. Iltis (Arkansas), “Botanical Illustrations and 
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the Renaissance’; Robert Pearsall (Texas), ‘Renaissance to Classical: 


Some Reports by Bystanders’; Irving Ribner (Tulane), “The Tudor | 


History Play: Toward a Definition’; Frank Rosenthal (Drake), “Heb- 
raic Learning among Christian Scholars in the Renaissance’; Alex—_ 
ander Sackton (Texas), ‘Architectonic Structure in Paradise Regained’; 
Leslie F. Smith (Oklahoma), “Aristo and Vergil’; Jewel Wurtzbaugh - 
(University of Oklahoma), ‘Donne on his Profession’. There is also 
planned a concert of Renaissance music by the Ancient String Instru-— 
ments Ensemble of St. Louis; Monteverdi’s II combattimento di Tan-~ 
credi e Clorinda, a choreographic performance; and a lecture-recital of | 
Renaissance organ music by Kenneth Osborne. 


Notes on Publications 


Propalladia and Other Works of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, edited by 
Joseph E. Gillet. Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Vol. 1, 1943, 292 p., 58 pl.; Vol. 11, ° 
1946, 565 p.; Vol. 111, 1951, 891 p. 

Students of Renaissance drama have in this edition a mine of new 
material on the origins of the modern European theatre. Few who are 
not Hispanists are aware that Torres Naharro created the cloak and 
sword play almost a century before Lope de Vega. The commonplac- 
es of romantic comedy appeared, for the first time on any stage, in his 
Comedia Ymenea, published at Naples in 1517. Two of his plays, the 
Soldadesca and the Tinellaria—evocations of the roistering life of the 
barracks and of a cardinal’s scullery—are remarkable examples of 
dramatic realism avant la lettre. His influence on Spanish drama of the 
sixteenth century was all-pervasive. 


The first volume of the edition under review contains the biblio- — 


graphical apparatus, together with the collected poems of Torres Na- 
harro, and the Dialogo del Nascimento. Scholars interested in early 
printing and publishing will welcome the new light on Jean Pasquet’s 
activity in Naples (p. 6); the discussion of the Papal privilege (pp.7-8); 
the tracing of the same ornamental fragment from the title page of 
the Cromberger edition of Sevilla, 1526, to various prints made by 
the Mexico City branch of the Cromberger establishment in 1544 and 
1547 (p. 330); the use of printer’s marks to date the undated Antwerp 
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edition (p. 52 f.); the study of the treatment accorded the Propalladia 
by the Indices of forbidden books (p. 64 f.). In all, there were nine col- 
lected editions and some half dozen printings of separate plays in 
about fifty years. The 58 plates should prove impressive. 
Volume 11 contains the text of the plays and of the author’s Ad Lec- 
tores de Propalladia Sua. 
Volume 111 is made up of 891 pages of notes, bibliography, and in- 
dices (General, Linguistic, Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases). The 
Notes themselves cover 813 pages and constitute an encyclopedia of 
useful information on the early Renaissance, which one would do 
well to read and abstract, page by page, e.g.: the excursus on the puer 
senex theme in the Renaissance (13 f.); on the reputation of Spanish 
infantry (16); on Torres Naharro’s dramaturgy and its relation to the 
Prenotamenta of Josse Bade (Badius) (22 f.); on Messinier Barbicr of 
Orleans, a French intermediary between the Spanish author and Bad- 
tus (28 f.); on the medieval gibes against Rome (55 f.); on the finding 
of the statue of Laocoon (73 f.); on the ‘Veronica’ in carly literature 
(108 f.); on the word pundonor, which Torres Naharro was one of the 
first to use, as he was the first to write a play on an accepted theory of 
honor (113); on the lands discovered by Columbus as ‘j slas jndi por 
el mar’ (117 f.); on prostitution and sodomy at Rome (139 f.); on 
Renaissance riddles (198); on the beginnings of venereal disease (259) 
on the conquests of the Portuguese as seen in Rome by a Spaniard in 
the year 1514 (329 f.); on early attempts at flying and their burlesqu- 
ing by Torres Naharro (372 f.); on Cesare Borgia as seen by Spanish 
soldiers (399); on the battles of Garigliano and Cerignola (404); on 
Spaniards in Rome (412 f.); on the organization of the service in a 
cardinal’s palace (463 f.); on national pride, even in the ‘bordell de 
Valencia’ (479 f.); on Juan Vincle (Winkler) and the trade in benefi- 
ces (490); on witches and witchery (616 f.); on the peep-show and the 
spirit of the Renaissance (635); on the language of the medieval 
schools in the Renaissance (conjugar, declinar, adjetivar) (649); on 
incantations (754); etc., etc. 

Eulogy of this edition is unnecessary. Let the praise be for Torres 
Naharro, long since recognized by Creizenach (Gesch. des n. Dramas, 
1923, III, 16) as one of the most remarkable figures in the history of 
the modern European drama. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA Otis H. Green 
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Shakespeare Survey, ed. Allardyce Nicholl. Volume vi (1953). New 


York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
The latest volume of the Shakespeare Survey is largely devoted to 
technical aspects of Shakespeare criticism. Gladys D. Willcock’s 


‘Shakespeare and Elizabethan English’ and J. Dover Wilson’s “The — 
New Way with Shakespeare’s Texts’ are representative. However, two _ 


of the essays treat subjects of larger interest to Renaissance scholars. 
Of these contributions Mario Praz’s ‘Shakespeare’s Italy’ is the more 


important. He begins by reviewing attempts to determine the accur-_ 
acy of Shakespeare’s knowledge of Northern Italy and goes on to em- _ 
phasize the difference of Shakespeare’s Italy from that conceived by _ 


other Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists, like Kyd, Marston, Tour- 


neur, Webster and Middleton. Unlike these exploiters of horror and _ 


moral monstrosity, Shakespeare presents an idyllic Italy, a proper set- 


ting for the works of Ariosto and Castiglione. The Italians in his plays 


are at home in this country of his imagination. Romeo, for example, 
while the self-conscious lover, has been given the literary style of the 
flamboyant Italian successors of Petrarch. The strained metaphors 


which disfigure even his first addresses to Juliet form a string of extra- 
vagant concetti of the school of Serafino Aquilano. Praz presents the » 


same figures and the same clusters of forced tropes which Romeo 
adopts in Serafino’s poems. Praz suggests that Shakespeare had a more 
intimate acquaintance with Italian literature than hitherto assumed 


and opens the door to new exploration of the influence of Italian cul- 


ture on the poet. 
The other essay of large interest is one entitled “The Poet and the 
the Player’ by George Rylands. In it the author reminds us that rhe- 


torical delivery in which every Elizabethan schoolboy was trained | 


is ‘a clue to the actor’s stage playing’—vox, vultus, vita, voice count- 
enance, life—from a union of these three springs the ‘visible elo- 
quence’ with which Shakespeare endowed the lines his actors spoke. 
This power of seeing and hearing, at the same time, a great Shake- 


spearean actor, now unfortunately moribund, was still alive in the | 


early 19th century. Hazlitt’s impressions of Keene take constant note 


of the music of his speech. He remarks that the tone in which Keene | 


delivered his farewell to plumed troop and big wars struck on the 


heart and the imagination like the swelling notes of some divine mu- | 


sic. Shaw among the moderns is as attentive to the sound of lines as to 
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their meaning. ‘Othello,’ he says, ‘tested by the brain it is ridiculous, 
tested by the ear it is sublime.’ Thus Ryland’s reminder of the empha- 
sis on rhetoric in Renaissance schools not only illumines the design of 
Shakespeare’s verse, but it also serves to guide aright the modern act- 
or and the modern critic of Shakespeare’s plays. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Oscar James Campbell 


Library News 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Sterling Library 


Since its report last year (RN v, 97) Yale 
has added over one hundred pieces of in- 
cunabula, giving a total to date of 1823 
pieces. Eighty-four of the new ones are 
from the stock of the late Dr. Joseph: 
Martini of Lugano. Of particular interest 
are the works of Aeneas Silvius, Pope 
Pius 1, which are represented by an edi- 
tion of his famous Epistola ad Mahumetum, 
Rome (ca. 1489) and two editions of his 
Epistolae in Pontifcatum editae, Milan 1473 
and 1487. Also included in the gift is a 
copy of the editio princeps of the first part 
of the Summa Theologica of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Padua 1473. Among three transla- 
tions from the Greek is the editio princeps 
of Hierocles, In aureos versus Pythagorae 
opusculum, Padua 1474. There are nine 
editions of the Latin classics. Twelve of 
the group are not previously recorded as 
being in the United States, and four of 
these appear to be heretofore undescribed. 
In addition nine more volumes printed at 
the Aldine Press have been added. 

Several rare English sixteenth century 
books were presented, among others the 
1545 translations of St. Bernard of Clair- 


vaux, Modus bene vivendi, Lydgate’s 
Chronicle, 1555, Lanquet’s Epitome, 1559, 
Bp. Cooper’s Thesaurus aurus, 1565, Sen- 
eca’s Octavia, 1566, Nash’s Pierce Penni- 
less His Supplication to the Divell, 159s, 
and five later tracts by Robert Greene. 

The first printed edition of any portion 
of the Ethiopic Bible—the earliest book 
printed in Ethiopic characters—has also 
been received. This is the Psalms and 
Song of Solomon, edited by Johann Pot- 
ken, printed by Marcellus Silber at Rome 
im £513; 

Several volumes of interest to the Ren- 
aissance scholars have come with the Coe 
Ornithological Collection. The earliest is 
a manuscript treatise on falconry of about 
1415 written on vellum and titled De ven- 
atione. 

In the field of Western Americana, 
Yale has added the Itinerario y Compendio 
de les cosas notables que ay desde Espana 
hasta el Reyno de la China, printed at Lis- 
bon in 1586. This almost unknown edi- 
tion of a rare work contains the account 
of the explorations of Espejo in New Me- 
ico. Another landmark is the book that 
named California—Las Sergas de Esplad- 
ian by Montalvo, Burgos, 1526. 
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Renaissance Books 


This is the fourth instalment of the bibliography compiled by Ernst J. 


Schlochauer (cf. RN v1, 60), covering the period of July to December _ 
1953. Publications received by this Newsletter are indicated by asterisks. — 


*Erich Auerbach. Mimesis: The Represent- 
ation of Reality in Western Literature. 
(tr. from German by W. Trask). 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U. P. 
563 p. 7-50. 

*Herman Baeyens. Begrip en Probleem 
van de Renaissance. (Universite de 
Louvain, Recueil de travaux d’ his- 
toire et de phililogie, 3e serie, 48e fas- 
cicule) Louvain: Publications Univer- 
sitaires de Louvain. 489 p. 

John Bartlett. A complete concordance to 
Shakespeare. (rev.) N. Y.: St. Martin’s 
Press. 1910 p. 22.50. 

Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. 
Plays: selected with an introd. by Pro- 
fessor G. P. Baker. (Everyman’s Lib. 
series, no. 506) N. Y.: Dutton. 475 p. 
(bibl.) 7 +. 

Maria Bellonci. The life and times of Lu- 
crezia Borgia, tr. (from the Italian) by 
Bernard Wall. London: Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson. 343 p. bibl. 25 +. 

* Bibliotheque d’ Humanisme et Renaissance 
Travaux et Documents. Tome Xv, no. I. 
Fevrier 1953, p. I-160; no. 2, Juin1953, 
p- 161-256; no. 3, Septembre 1953, 
p- 257-407. Geneve: Librairie E. Droz 
1953. Abonnement annuel: 25 francs 
suisses or §.80. 

(Sandro) Botticelli. Text by Frederick 
Hartt. N. Y.: Harry N. Abrams and 
Pocket Bks. (pocket lib. of great art, 
AQ) no p. (bibl.) il. (pt. col.) pap. .50. 

Muriel Clara Bradbrook. The Queen’s 
garland: verses made by her subjects 
for Elizabeth 1, Queen of England, 
now collected in honour of Her Maj- 
esty, Queen Elizabeth mn. London, 
published for the Royal Society of 
Literature by Oxford U.P.74 p. 7 /6-. 


Laura Branson. Living Shakespeare, il. 


by Molly Wilson, Book 5. London: 


Newnes 160 p. 4 /-. 


Geoffrey William Bromiley. Nicholas” 
Ridley, 1500-1555: scholar, bishop, — 
theologian, martyr. London: Church 


Book Room P. 32 p. 9d. 
Sir Thomas Browne. Religio Medici. ed. 


from the manuscript copies and the — 


early editions by Jean Jacques Denon- 


ain. N. Y.: Cambridge U. P. 163 p. : 


bds. 5.00. 

Jean Cassou. El Greco; tr. (from the 
French) by Lucy Norton. (Ars mundi 
serie, ed. by Jacques Lassaigne) Lon- 
don: Heinemann. xix p. 106 plates. 


bibl. 7 /6-. 


Benvenuto Cellini. Cellini; a modern 


edition of the great autobiography. 
N. Y.: Pyramid Books. 190 p. pap. .25. 
Ulrich Christoffel. Hans Holbein. Lon- 
don: Bailey & Swinfen. 115 p. il. 64 /— 
Marchette Gaylord Chute. Ben Jonson 


of Westminster. N Y.: Dutton. 380 p. | 


(10 p. bibl.) front. map. 5.00. 
Marchette Chute. Shakespeare and his 
stage. (Pathfinder library series) Lon- 

don U. P. 128 p. front 4 /6-. 
*rxe Congres International des Sciences His- 


toriques, Paris, 1950, Etudes presentees a ! 


la commission internationale pour V’ histoire 
des assemblees d’etats. (Universite de 
Louvain, Recueil de travaux d’hist- 


oire et de philologie, 3e serie, 45¢ fas- 
cicule) Louvain: Publications Univer- | 


sitaires de Louvain, 1952. 279 p. 
*George N. Conklin, ed. Aspects of Ren- 
aissance culture. Middletown, Conn.: 
Wesleyan U. P. 222 p. 
*George Gordon Coulton. Art and the Re- 


formation (2nd ed.) N. Y. :Cambridge | 
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U. P. 644 p. (3 p. bibl. and bibl. foot- 
notes) il., diagrs. 10.00 

Folke Dahl. A bibliography of English 
corantes and periodical newsbooks, 1620- 
1642. London: Bibliographical Socie- 
ty. (private circulation) 282 p. 14 fac- 
suns. bibl. 

*Thomas Dekker. The dramatic works of 
Thomas Dekker; v. 1. ed. by Fredson 
Bowers. N. Y : Cambridge U. P. 485 
Pp. 7.00. 

Rene Descartes. Descartes’ philosophical 
writings; selected and tr. (from the 
French) by Norman Kemp Smith. 
INGYacm ote Viartin s) Pressy 323 p. 
(bibl. footnotes) il. diagrs. 5.00. 

*Madeleine Doran. Endeavors of Art: A 
study of form in Elizabethan drama. 
Madison, Wis.: U. of Wisconsin P. 
482 p. 6.00. 

*William James Durant. The Renaissance; 
a history of civilization in Italy from 
1304-1576 A.D. (Hist of civilization, 
pt. 5) N. Y.: Simon & Schuster. 792 p. 
(6 p. bibl. and bibl. notes) il., maps. 
buck. 7.50. (cf. RN v1, 48-49) 

Philip Edwards. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
(Men and book series) London: Long- 
mans, Green. 184 p. 4 plates (incl. fac- 
sim.) bibl. 10 /6-. 

El Greco. Text by John F. Matthews. 
(Pocket lib. of great art, A 2) N. Y.: 
Harry N Abrams and Pocket Bks. 
no p. (bibl.) il. (pt. col.) pap. .so. 

George Roy Elliott. Flaming minister: a 
study of ‘Othello’ as tragedy of love and 
hate. Durham (N. C.) Duke U. P. 
London:Cambridge U. P. 245 p.34/-. 

G.R. Elton. The Tudor revolution in gov- 
ernment. N. Y.: Cambridge U. P. 
8.50. 

Leslie Faul. Sir Thomas More. London: 
Faber. 222 p. front. 3 plates (ports.) 
bibl. 12 /6-. 

Albert Feuillerat. The composition o, 
Shakespeare’s plays: authorship, chron- 
ology. New Haven (Conn.) Yale U. P.: 
London: Oxford U.P. 340p 32/6. 

Ludwig Goldscheider. Michelangelo; 


painting, sculptures, and architecture. 
(Phaidon pubns.) (Garden City, N. 
Y.) Garden City Bks. 227 p. (2 p. bibl. 
and bibl. footnotes) il. (pt. col.) 8.50. 

John Erskine Hankins. Shakespeare’s de- 
rived imagery. Lawrence: U. of Kansas 
P 289 p. (bibl. footnotes) 5.00. 

Simon Harcourt-Smith. The marriage at 
Farrara. London: J. Murray. 286 p. 
4 plates, ports., map. bibl. 21 /-. 

*Kenneth Harrison. The Windows of 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 
New York: Cambridge U.P. 90 p. 
2.00. 

Hiram Collins Haydn and John Charles 
Nelson, eds. A Renaissance treasury. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 448 p. 
6.00. 

*J. William Hebel & H. H. Hudson & 
F. R. Johnson & A. W. Green & R. 
Hoopes. Prose of the English Renais- 
sance. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 882 p. 5.50. 

*J. William Hebel and others, eds. Tudor 
poetry and prose; selected from the 
early editions and manuscripts. N. Y.: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1388 p. 
(bibl.) 7.50. 

Oliver Hill: Scottish castles of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; introd. by 
Christopher Hussey. Hollywood-by- 
the-Sea, Fla. Transatlantic Arts. 280 p. 
(bibl.) il., maps, diagrs. 25.00. 

*Claudius Holyband. The French Little- 
ton, the edition of 1609. M. St. Clare 
Byrne, ed. New York: Cambridge 
We PEXX Sil) 22.014) 347.5s 

Don Anselm Hughes, comp. Catalogue 
of the musical manuscripts at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. N. Y.: Cambridge U. P. 
gt p. (bibl. footnotes) buck .7.00. 

*Richard Foster Jones. The Triumph of 
the English Language: a survey of opin- 
ions concerning the vernacular from 
the introduction of printing to the 
Restoration. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford 
Wis 5200: 

Ben Jonson. Ben Jonson’s Timber or Dis- 
coveries. (ed. by) Ralph S. Walker. 
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Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse U.P. 141 p. 
3.00. 

Ben Jonson; ed. by C. H. Herford, Percy 
and Evelyn Simpson; vol. 11. Com- 
mentary, Jonson’s literary record, 
supplementary notes, index. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 668 p. 60 /-. 

Bertram Leon Joseph. Conscience and 
the king: a study of ‘Hamlet’. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 176 p. 12 /6-. 

Thomas C. Kemp and John Courtnay 
Trewin. The Stratford Festival; a hist- 
ory of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre. N. Y.: British Book Centre. 
295 p.il. 5.50. 

Geoffrey Langdon Keyes, m.p. A bib- 
liography of the writings of Dr. Will- 
iam Harvey, 1587-1657. 2nd ed. rev. 
N. Y.: Cambridge U. P. 91 p. il. 
10.00. 

Harrison Kinney. The Last Supper of 
Leonardo daVinci; an account of its re- 
creation by Lumen Martin Winter. 
N. Y.: Coward-McCann. 118 p. il. 
(col. front.) map. 5.00. 

*Guido Kisch. Johannes Sichardus als 
Basler Rechtshistoriker. (Basler Stud- 
ien z. Rechtswissenschaft, Heft 34, 
Basel: Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 
1952.72 p. S. Frs. 5.60. 

*George Wilson Knight. The Wheel of 
Fire. 4th rev. ed. London: Methuen, 
N. Y.: Macmillan, 1949. xx, 343 p. 

*George Wilson Knight. The Imperial 
Theme. 3rd rev. ed. London: Meth- 
uen, N. Y.: Macmillan, 1951. xm, 
367 p. 

*George Wilson Knight. The Crown of 
Life. 3rd. corr. impr. London: Meth- 
uen, N. Y.: Macmillan, 1952. vu, 
336 p. 

*George Wilson Knight. The Shake- 
spearian Tempest. 3rd rev. ed. Lon- 
don: Methuen, N. Y.: Macmillan, 
1953, XXIV, 332 p. 4.50. 

*Paul Harold Kocher. Science and religion 
in Elizabethan England. San Marino, 
Cal.: Huntington Library. 352 p. 
(bibl. footnotes) 6.00. 


Carl E. Koppenhauer. Martin Luther. 
Phil.: Muhlenberg Press. 48 p. il. 
pap. .60 

Ernst Kyriss. Books from the libraries of 
historic personalities of the fifteenth cent- 
ury. (Occasional contrib., no. 46) 
Lexington: U. of Kentucky, Mar- 
garet I. King Lib. 11 p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) -pap. apply. 

Mary Lascelles Shakespeare’s Measure 
for Measure. London: Athlone Press. 
172 p. bibl. 15 /-. 


Lectures on four of Shakespeare’s history 


plays. (Carnegie ser. in Eng., no. 1) 
Pittsburgh: Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 69 p. pap. 1.00. 


James Lees-Milne. The age of Indigo Jones, — 


London: Batsford. 242p. col. front. 
il. 42 /-. 

Lorna Lewis. Leonardo, the inventor and 
pioneer. (New windmill series, ed. by 
Ian Serailler) London: Heinemann. 
133 p. front. plates. 4 /6-. 


*John E. Longhurst. Luther and the Span- - 


ish Inquisition: the case of Diego de Uce- 
da, 1528-1529. (U. of N. M. pubns. 
in hist., no. 5.) Albuquerque: U. of 
N. M. Press 76 p. (bibl. footnotes) 
pap. I.00. 

*John E. Longhurst, ed. Alfonso de Valdes 
and the Sack of Rome. (Hispanic source 
series, vol. 1. ) Albuquerque, N. M.: 
U. of N. M. Press. 120 p. 

Archibald Kennedy MclIlwraith, ed. 
Five Stuart tragedies; ed. with an in- 
trod. by A. K. MclIlwraith. (World’s 
classic series, no. 526) London: Ox- 
ford U.P. 497 p. facsims. 7 /6-. 

*Panos Paul Morphos. The Dialogues of 
Guy de Brues: a critical edition; with 
a study in Renaissance scepticism and 
relativism. (Johns Hopkins studies in 
Romance Literatures and Languages) 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins U. P. 330 p. 
4.50. 

J. M. Morrell, ed. Four English tragedies 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
(Penguin bk. 956) Baltimore: Pen- 
guin Bks. 375 p. pap. .65. 
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William Randolph Mueller and Don 
Cameron Allen, eds. That soueraine 
light: essays in honor of Edmund Spen- 
ser, 1552-1592. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins U. P., London: Oxford U. P. 
133 p.24/-. 

Derek Israel Orbach. Leonardo da Vinci: 
the Madonna of the Rocks. (Visual aes- 
thetic series, no. 1.) 19, Kensington 
Park Rd. London W. 11. Folio 
Pubns. 6d. 

*Oystein Ore. Cardano, the gambling schol- 
ar, with a translation of Cardano’s ‘Book 
on games of chance’ by S. H. Gould. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U. P. 
249 p. 4.00. 

*Johnstone Parr. Tamburlaine’s malady, 
and other essays on astrology in Eliza- 
bethan drama. University: U. of Ala. 
P. 172 p. (20 p bibl. and bibl. foot- 
notes) diagr. 3.50. 

Howard Parsons. Emendations to three of 
Shakespeare’s plays: The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Love’s Labour Lost, Com- 
edy of Errors. London: Ettrick P. 21 p. 
2 /-. 

Astley Cooper Partridge. Studies in the 
syntax of Ben Jonson’s plays. Cam- 
bridge: Bowes. 104 p. tables., bibl. 
8 /6-. 

Astley Cooper Partridge. The accidence 
of Ben Jonson’s plays: masques and enter- 
tainments: with an appendix of com- 
parable uses in Shakespeare. Cam- 
bridge: Bowes. 333 p. tables, bibl. 
21 /-. 

*William Pyle Philips. 1882-1950, with 
an essay on ‘Books of the Renaissance’ 
by R. M. Sargent, and a catalogue of the 
Philips collection by C. W. Miller. Hav- 
erford, Pa. 151 p. 

Albert Frederick Pollard. Wolsey. (illus. 
ed. rev.) N. Y.: Longmans. 409 p. 
(bibl. footnotes) il. (pors.) 5.50. 

Hilda Frances Margaret Prescott. Mary 
Tudor. N. Y. : Macmillan. 452 p. (3 p. 
bibl.) il. (pors.) 5.00. 

*Robert K. Presson. Shakespeare’s Troil- 
lus and Cressida and the legends of Troy. 


Madison; Univ. of Wisconsin P. 175 p. 
(bibl. footnotes) pap. 2.50. 

Stuart Preston. El Greco. N. Y.: Beech- 
hurst Press. 61 p. (bibl.) il. (pt. col.) 
bds. 4.75. 

*Francois Rabelais, ouvrage publié pour le 
Ame centenaire de sa mort, 1553-1953. 
Genéve: Librairie E. Droz. 278 p. S. 
Francs 36. 

Conyers Read. Social and political forces 
in the English Reformation. (Rockwell 
Lectures) Houston: Elsevier P. 87 p. 
2.00. 

Ernest Edwin Reynolds. Saint Thomas 
More. London: Burns, Oates. 390 p. 
front., plates, bibl. 25 + 

Matthew Ricci. China in the sixteenth 
century: the journals of Matthew Ricci, 
1583-1610; tr. from the Latin by 
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